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Welcome to The Aztlander ! 
Our goal is to make this on-line publication totally hyperactive. We will provide monthly links 
to upcoming zoom presentations, links to recordings of previous zoom recordings preserved 
on YouTube, a scholarly article (or two, or three!), and links to worthy news posts from across 
the world-wide-web that focus on regions of interest throughout the Ancient Americas, including North, 
Central, and South America. We have begun to sponsor our own Aztlander zoom presentations! 


Our September 16 event will feature Maya scholar Barbara MacLeod with a program 
titled “A Cave For All Seasons: Agricultural and New Year Rituals 
at Naj Tunich Cave, Peten, Guatemala”. 

You'll see her program article, bio, and hyperlink to the event on the next page in this PDF. 
Barbara has also submitted a delightful article. For the first time, a Maya scribe’s 
talking parrot’s words are preserved in glyphs, incised on a shell! 

Our October 11 zoom event will feature Bruce Love with a program about 
“Non-Maya Glyphs at Chichen Itza”. Anew “Catalog of Non-Maya Glyphs at Chichen Itza”, 
most never seen before, is now published online at Contributions to Mesoamerican Studies 

at this hyperlink: https:/brucelove.com 


This month, our cover design is from an article published on Mexicolore. Based in 
London, UK, lan Mursell does an excellent job, sharing teachings about the Maya 
and the Aztec to over 200,000 school students. Check out: mexicolore.co.uk 


The Aztlander is a free-flowing, hyperactive on-line publication designed with 
you in mind. Easy-to-read, with no formal index; our cover design and highlight color TO EAN 
will change each month. We welcome your feedback, comments, and suggestions! Together, 

Contact the main man: Michael Ruggeri at: michaelruggeri@mac.com we have you 


covered... 
or his right-hand man, Jim Reed at: mayaman@bellsouth.net Enjoy! 


A Virtual Symposium by The Pre-Columbian Society of Washington DC 


September 18-19, 2021 ° 1 pm to 5:30 pm ET 


To pre-register, go to this hyperlink: PCSVW/DC Inka Emergence Symposium 


Inka Emergence: Exploring the Roots of Empire in the Andes 


In this symposium we look at what was unique about the Inka and what they owed to their 
precursors. Leading Andeanists have been lined up to discuss the Inka phenomenon from 
diverse angles in light of recent advances. They will guide us as we examine the Inka view 
of history and how it informed their efforts to shape Andean space and memory; what is being 
revealed about their Wari predecessors, especially in the Inka heartland around Cuzco, how 
the institutions of the Middle Horizon Wari and Tiwanaku empires persisted and how they were 
transformed; Wari artistic traditions and how they differed from those of the Inka; how the Inka 
shaped their landscape in their program of imperial domination; and how the interaction of the 
Andean and Amazonian world contributed to the development of Andean state societies. 


Speakers include: Terence D’Altroy (Columbia University); Patrick Ryan Williams (The Field Museum); 
Mary Glowacki (The Pre-Columbian Archaeological Research Group); 
Bill Sillar (University College London); Susan Bergh (Cleveland Museum of Art); 
and Darryl Wilkinson (Dartmouth College). 


(2) The Aztiander Zoom: Barbara Macleod 
tä September 16, 2021 *8 pm ET +7 pm CT 
Access and bookmark this zoom hyperlink: https:/us02web.zoom.us/j/82230122362 


A Cave For All Seasons: Agricultural and New Year Rituals 
at Naj Tunich Cave, Peten, Guatemala 


Naj Tunich ‘House of Stone’ in Mopan Maya, came to the attention 
of the archaeology world in 1980 via a National Geographic article 
documenting an astonishing corpus of painted images and dated 
hieroglyphic texts. Early investigations were carried out by 
Dr. George Stuart and his son David, followed soon after by 
a years-long study by Dr. Andrea Stone, culminating in her 1995 
publication Images from the Underworld — a complete catalogue 
of the paintings with detailed analysis and discussion. Best known 
for its paintings of pilgrims, some from hundreds of kilometers to the north, 
who arrive to share in fertility rituals with distant allies, it contains records 
of timed visits corresponding to the Ch'orti' (Maya) planting season. 
Another set of texts also involving travelers from afar focuses on 


Actual artistic depiction of a 
personal blood-letting ritual 


the last three months of the haab — the 365-day ceremonial cycle 
within the Naj Tunich cave. 


which approximates the solar tropical year. 
This presentation, followed by a Q&A, will examine these texts and images 
and consider the motives for long-distance pilgrimages to a shrine of 
paramount importance during a century of encroaching drought, shifting 
overland and river trade routes, and volatile political alliances. 
Barbara MacLeod grew up in Missouri and began exploring and mapping caves 
in her teens. From 1971 to 1975 she worked in the Belize Department of 
Archaeology as a Peace Corps speleologist, documenting extensive 
underground ritual sites from the Maya Classic period and rescuing artifacts 
in danger of theft by looters. She received her Ph.D. in Anthropology 
from the University of Texas/Austin in 1990. 
For four decades she has been an independent academic and an active 
contributor to the field of Maya epigraphy, specializing in linguistic approaches 
to decipherment. She first visited Naj Tunich Cave in 1987 and subsequently 
collaborated with Dr. Andrea Stone on her 1995 book Images from the 


Underworld. She is currently completing a book about Naj Tunich entitled 


Celebrations in the Heart of the Mountain. Before the pandemic she worked in Austin, Texas 


Barbara MacLeod 
as a flight instructor, teaching beginners and basic aerobatics. 
Barbara MacLeod will explain it all and more! Plan to be there with us! 


Are you enjoying this issue of The Aztlander? Get on the bandwagon! 


Become an Aztlander subsciber to receive each monthly issue in your inbox. It's free! 


Let Jim Reed know by copying and pasting his email address into the “To:” line of an email: 
Jim Reed: mayaman@bellsouth.net 


Or let Michael Ruggeri know by copying and pasting his email address into the “To:” line of an email: 
Mike Ruggeri: michaelruggeri@mac.com 
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> Aztlamder Scholarly Focus: Barbara MacLeod 


A Long-Lived Parrot at Her Window-Nest 


Psittacines (parrots, macaws, and smaller kin) 
are known for their long lifespan: up to eighty 
years for larger species. But the beloved pet 
parrot on the incised shell K8885 has survived 
since Classic Maya times because epigraphers 
have come to cherish her and know her well. 
One assumes she is female, because she 
perches at her nest, as this delightful text 
informs us. 

This conch-shell object is tiny: 5.5 cm. 
in height, and is missing the lower portion. 
Its accession date in the Kerr Pre-Columbian 
Portfolio is May 8, 2005, and it was analyzed and 
drawn by Peter Mathews thereafter (Kerr 2009). 

Following Mathews’ discussion and 
drawing, further analysis of the text is offered 
by David Stuart, Stephen Houston, Marc Zender, 
and myself. But other epigraphers have also 
studied this text over the years; among them 


Ah 


Arm ag? i 
$ 7g 
a ee 


are Yuriy Polyukhovych, Nikolai Grube, and The incised shell K8885 in the Kerr Pre-Columbian 
Luis Lopes. Protfolio. See the high-res image and comments at this 
Amid these comments on Justin’s website, hyperlink on mayavase.com: A Long-Lived Parrot 


one observes a progressive denouement of the 
text’s mysteries as unknown signs are deciphered 
and elusive grammar yields to perseverance. 
As texts on portable objects go, this one is 
particularly complex, with multiple speakers, and 
the intimacy of the scene wherein a royal scribe 
offers maize to his talking pet parrot is endearing. 
Until a few months ago, one undeciphered 
sign remained. It is the sign with a -la suffix 
preceding me-te met ‘nest’. The met reading 
relies on Zender’s (2017) decipherment of the 


The undeciphered sign in the Thompson 
catalogue is T650; it’s a rather rare sign — 
nicknamed “white cross” or “cake slices” — which 
appears in other diverse, intriguing contexts. 
Luis Lopes had undertaken to decipher T650 
some twelve years ago; ten years ago, he invited 
me to help. His first working hypothesis was 
K'AS: k'as ‘room, wall, partition’ which seemed 
a nice fit for the location of the parrot’s nest. We 
circumscribed all the known contexts for the sign 
and — as an oft-tried if imperfect methodology, 


me syllabogram. In Ch’olan languages met undertook to squeeze k'as into them. It almost — 

is ‘yagual’ (the braided ring used by Maya not quite — worked. Another attempt was made 

women to carry objects on their heads); in Ch'ol with K'AT; as a positional participle k’atal means 

specifically, it is ‘nest’ (Aulie and Aulie 1978). ‘positioned up high’ in Ch'orti’. This nice fit for the 
Following the first sentence, translated shell text also seemed a close match in the dozen 

as ‘you arrive’ or ‘it is your arrival’ spoken by or so other contexts — close enough to write it 

the bird, the mystery phrase is: up and share with several colleagues. 

ti-ni- ? -la me-te ‘...to/at my ? nest’. continued on next page 


*Barbara MacLeod grew up in Missouri and began exploring and mapping caves in her teens. From 1971 to 1975 she 
worked in the Belize Department of Archaeology as a Peace Corps speleologist, documenting extensive underground 
ritual sites from the Maya Classic period and rescuing artifacts in danger of theft by looters. She received her Ph.D. in 
Anthropology from the University of Texas/Austin in 1990. 


A Long-Lived Parrot at Her Window-Nest, by Barbara MacLeod, continued 


\ 
\ 


| can’t help but wonder what the long-ago owner of this famous 
parrot would think, were he able to peek through the event horizon 
and witness the labors of so many epigraphers struggling to 
understand what his bird said. | hope he’d be amused. Having 
owned several parrots, | know certain species (including ones 
called ‘op) can be taught to say or sing anything, and they 
also pick up things they hear routinely, such as (true story) 
“here, kitty kitty!) There has surely never been a parrot 
in history whose utterances have received such scrutiny. / 

Our breakthrough came recently when Alexandre é 
Tokovinine replied to our draft with an unpublished / 
monument — one we did not have — which had an / 
actual CV-CV subtitution — that gold nugget, the Holy 
Grail of Maya epigraphy. The damaged text still left us 
with guesswork, but we were soon able to narrow the ~ 
field, not only by staring at the damaged sign, willing 
t to come into focus, and running it through filters, but 


Illustration of the incised shell by Peter Mathews. 


especially by plugging the several candidates into all 
the T650 contexts we already knew so well. This led 


to a bingo! for our elusive nest-modifier and a perfect 


fit everywhere else. Several of these contexts 
dovetailed so closely with prior work on “heat” 
metaphors by Alejandro Shesefia that we invited 
him to join us. The result is a paper which is 
nearing completion and which we hope to submit 
for publication at the end of this year. 

Without further ado, here is the original 
text of K8885 with transliteration and translation: 


‘a-hu-le-li-ya_ ti ni- JOM-la me-te 
tini- jomal met 
‘(it is) your arrival/you arrive at my window-nest’ 


‘ahulelity 


ya-'a-la-ni ‘o-po ya-'a-[la]-ji-ya hu-bi 
'ya'alan ‘op ya‘alajiiy huub 

‘he says (tells) it, the parrot, said (had told) the shell’ 
ba-che-bu 


baah cheeb 


‘u-ju-chi [2]po-lo tz'i-'i 
'ujuhch Popol Tz'i 
‘it is the conch shell of Popol Tz'?’, head brush (scribe)’ 


The reading ti ni-jomal met ‘to/at my 
window-nest’, spoken by the parrot, brings 
to fruition the combined efforts of epigraphers 
over a decade and a half. 

Maya epigraphers owe a perennial debt 
to Bob Laughlin — who passed away from Covid 
last year — for his exhaustive documentation of 
both Modern and Colonial Tzotzil. Without his 
Colonial source (with John Haviland) we would 
never have had ‘embrasure’: a narrow window 


used defensively by archers. Now we know 
what those intriguing “ik' windows” were 
called in Classic times. 


Colonial Tzotzil (Santo Domingo Zinacantan, 
Laughlin and Haviland 1988): 


jom ‘embrasure, loophole, tronera.’ 
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Noteworthy Posts inthe News: Ancient Americas 


9,000 Year Old Obsidian Artifacts Found Under Lake Huron 


By by Devynn Case, University of Texas at Arlington 


An underwater archaeological team 
from the University of Texas, the 
University of Michigan, Lake Superior 
National Marine Conservation Area, 
the University of Missouri Research Reactor Center, 
the Northwest Research Obsidian Studies Laboratory 
and the University of Georgia have found 9,000-year-old 
obsidian tools under Lake Huron. Their combined work, 
“Central Oregon obsidian from a submerged early 
Holocene archaeological site beneath Lake Huron,” 
was published last month in the journal PLOS One (DOI: 10.137 1/journal.pone.0250840, the original 
article can be found at this hyperlink: PLOS One Article). 

“In this case, these tiny obsidian artifacts reveal social connections across North America 
9,000 years ago,” said Ashley Lemke, assistant professor of sociology and anthropology at 
UT Arlington. “The artifacts found below Lake Huron come from the well-known Wagontire site 
in Central Oregon, 4,000 kilometers away — making it one of the longest distances recorded for 
obsidian artifacts anywhere in the world.” These are the farthest east these western obsidian 
artifacts have ever been found. 

This research was part of a broader study to understand the social and economic organization 
of caribou hunters at the end of the last ice age. Water levels were much lower then; scientists have 
found, for example, ancient sites like stone walls and hunting blinds that are now 100 feet underwater. 


Phys.org has the article posted here: Obsidian Under Lake Huron 


Diver from the 
Missouri Research 
Reactor Center. 


Oldest Archaeological Site in Michigan Uncovered 


Researchers in Michigan have found a 13,000 year old Clovis site, which 
is the oldest archaeological site in Michigan. The site was occupied by 
6-7 people. They were hunter-scavengers living on the edge of the retreating 
mile high glacier at the end of the last Ice Age. Thomas Talbot found the 
first Clovis point there in 2008, in a field now known as the Belsen Site. 
The point was of Attica Chert that came from 120 miles away. Talbot found 
more pieces as the years went by, until he found 20 Clovis tools and a 
lot of debitage at the site. 
Amore extensive search of the site was carried out by University 
of Michigan archaeologists and found an undisturbed layer, and the camp. 
Protein residue analysis will now take place at a lab in Colorado to identify [xiii 
the plants and animals the points were used on. Some of the 20 Clovis points 
The Clovis people were a Paleoindian culture who lived in the Photo: Daryl Marshke 
Americas between 13,000 and 12,500 years ago. Identified by their distinctive spearpoints, the culture 
quickly spread through North and South America. Most Native Americans today can trace their ancestry 
to these early inhabitants, according to Brendan Nash, a U-M doctoral student and an author of the paper. 


The research has been published in the journal PaleoAmerican: 
“Study: The Belson Site: A Paleoindian Campsite on the Outwash Plains of the Central Great Lakes”. 


The report is here from the University of Michigan: Oldest Site in Michigan 
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>) Noteworthy Posts inthe News: South America 
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Groundbreaking DNA Research Finds AustralasianiMelanėsian An A TY 
in South America by Michael Price : 


DNA studies in 2015 revealed Australasian/Melanesian 
ancestry in two Indigenous Amazonian groups, the Karitiana 
and Suruí, Researchers found Australasian ancestry in 
Indigenous groups living across South America, including 
those descended from Peru’s Mochica civilization. 

They left Siberia 20,000 years ago to Beringia, 
and left Beringia 15,000 years ago. They are found at the 
Pre-Clovis site of Monte Verde in Southern Chile 14,800 
years ago. 

The key to this discovery was locating the genetic 
Y signal among the groups in the Amazon, on the Brazilian 
plateau, and in the Peruvian Chotuna people who descended 
from the Mochica (100-800 CE). 

The migrants took a coastal route and split off in the 
central plateau and the Amazon 15,000-8,000 years ago. ; P 

The researchers need to find the Y signal in coastal frain A a aih 
areas to solidify their claims. And they have to find out why ťa 
the Y signal has not been found in North or Central America. They may have died out by way 
of larger groups taking over from the north or the genocide of the Spanish conquest. 

The research is published in the Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Sciencemag has the report at this hyperlink: DNA Research in South America 


oi ‘of a palsa raft Byth the Dutch 
envoy Joris van Spilbergen, who 
published an account of his travels 
called Speculum Orientalis Occidentalis 
que Indiae Navigation in 1619. 
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oin the Aztlan LiSserN 


Michael Riggeri invites you all to join the listserv “Aztlan” as it transports itself to its 
new host at aztlan@simplelists.com 


Aztlan has been around for well over two decades, and has recently been moved to 
a new server at aztlan@simplelists.com. Aztlan is one of the oldest and most respected 
listservs for the world of the Ancient Americas. 


Recent conversations on Aztlan cover such topics as: The Maya collapse; breaking news 
reports on Ancient Americas archaeology; the origins of Maya writing (discussing the new 
discovery of murals at the site of San Bartolo); the uses of yokes and other ballcourt artifacts 
in the Gulf Coast ball games; wheels in Mesoamerica; Pre-Clovis Sites; Caral; announcements 
of Ancient America lectures, conferences and exhibits, and discussions on all topics 
of the Ancient Americas from the Arctic to Tierra del Fuego. 


The moderators filter out ad hominems and science fiction archaeology. 


If you would like to subscribe, copy and paste my email address into the “To” line 
of an email message: michaelruggeri@mac.com 


The listserv has members from the professional archaeological community, enthusiasts, 
students, and folks who have an interest in the Ancient Americas. 
All can participate in posting, and the listserv is free to all. Join today! 
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{3 Aztlander Scholarly Focus: Nicholas Hopkins’ 


On the Yucatec Maya Term wach, “Aztec, Mexican, Foreigner” 


On his fourth voyage to the New World, 
Christopher Columbus came across a canoe 
of traders in what was to become the Bay of 
Honduras. They were Chontals, from Tabasco, 
and they were headed for Central America, 
bearing copper axes from Central Mexico, 
cotton cloth from Yucatan, and other trade 
goods (Peter Martyr 1516, 1912 ed., 1:316-8, 
cited by Tozzer 1941:5, note 22). There was 
a brisk circum-peninsular trade from Tabasco 
to Honduras (the wife of the port master of Nito, 
near present-day Puerto Barrios, was a Chontal 
lady from Tabasco). The Tabasco Chontals were 
at the end of the Central Mexican overland 
trade route that terminated at Xicalango, on the 
Gulf coast across from Isla del Carmen. From 
there they managed the maritime route around 
the Yucatan Peninsula and on to Central 
America, with trading posts and safe harbors 
at places like Isla Mujeres, Cozumel, and Tulum. 
The peninsular land was known to 
the natives as “Maya”, but the Spanish name 
derives from a misunderstanding. At the port 
of Campeche, the Spanish expedition under 
Montejo was greeted by locals, and they were 
asked “in the Castilian tongue where they lived 
and they did not understand and replied simply: 
‘We do not understand what you say,’ they 
said, and they called (it) Yucatan” (translation 
by Tozzer 1941:5, note 17, from the Pech 
manuscript [Martinez Hernandez 1926:27]). 
The trade route around the peninsula being 
dominated by Chontals, what they said to 
the Spanish must have been “; Yoko taan!” 
(“Chontal! [Speak] Chontal!”). The Spanish 
misunderstood the Chontals’ demand that 
they use the trade language, and took their 
response to be the name of the land they 
came from. Hence, Yucatan. 


The Maya inhabitants of the Peninsula 
have never taken kindly to the folks from Central 
Mexico and their allies, and to this day refer 
to them with the despicative term wach. In 
the Cordemex Dictionary of Maya, the Yucatec 
scholar Alfredo Barrera Vasquez notes the 
term and follows the Diccionario espafhol-maya 
of Solis Alcala (1949:82, 392) in defining the 
term as “azteca, mejicano,” adding that modern 
speakers extend the meaning to “/a persona 
que viene de otras entidades federativas 
(mexicanas), situadas fuera de la peninsula 
yucateca.” As to the origin of the term, Barrera 
is at a loss: “por mas que he hecho, no he 
logrado saber el origen de la palabra wach; 
sólo supongo que se deriva de la otra palabra 
wa-paach; el wa-paach es persona alta y 
delgada, seguramente asi eran los aztecas 
que llegaron a Yucatan, durante la época 
precolonial y por mala pronunciación la palabra 
se contrajo, formando wach” (1980:905). 

My first exposure to the Maya language 
was as a summer school student of Professor 
Barrera Vásquez at Mexico City College, in 1959. 
| arrived expecting to continue intensive courses 
in Spanish, as | had done two years earlier. 
However, in the interim | had transitioned from 
undergraduate status to graduate studies, and 
the College informed me | could not take lower 
level courses. | was immediately admitted to 
graduate studies and offered a special one-time- 
only package of Maya studies: Maya Language 
with Moisés Romero (who had been Kenneth 
Pike’s informant for his Maya studies), Maya 
Archaeology and Maya Hieroglyphic Writing (two 
courses) with César Lizardi Ramos (a colleague 
of J. Eric S. Thompson), and Maya Chronicles 
(early Colonial documents) with Alfredo Barrera 

continued on next page 


*Nicholas A. Hopkins spent almost thirty years in the field researching the languages in Mesoamerica. 
Hopkins received his B.A. in Mathematics from Texas A&M College in 1958; his M.A in Anthropology from the 
University of Chicago in 1954; and his Ph.D. in Anthropology from the University of Chicago in 1967. He has 
taught at the University of Texas, the University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, the Universidad Autonoma Metropolitana- 
Iztapalapa (Mexico City), and Florida State University. His research has been supported by the National 
Science Foundation, the National Endowment for the Humanities, and the Foundation for the Advancement 

of Mesoamerican Studies Inc., among others, and has been published in several journals and edited volumes. 


On the Yucatec Maya Term wach, “Aztec, Mexican, Foreigner” 
by Nicholas Hopkins continued 


Vasquez (who had just published on the same 

with the Carnegie Institution of Washington). 

| could not have asked for a better introduction 

to what was to become my principal field of study. 

Also taking the same program was Madu 
(Maria) Folan, then the wife of archaeologist 
Willie Folan, and she stepped into the role 
of social organizer for the summer school 
Mayanists. At the end of the summer, she and 
Willie invited me to visit Yucatan for Christmas; 
Willie was one of the archaeologists working 
at Dzibilchaltun, along with George Stuart, 
under the direction of E. Wyllis Andrews IV. 
| organized a small group of fellow students at 
the University of Texas and we made an epic 
journey to Yucatan over the Christmas break. 
During our stay, Madu arranged for us to 
accompany Barrera Vasquez on his rounds 
to isolated Maya sites to deliver salaries and 
year-end bonuses to the site guards, in his 
official capacity. 

All this is by way of saying that | 
knew Barrera well enough, and | have infinite 
respect for his scholarship and his knowledge 
of the Maya language (see his grammar in 
the Enciclopedia yucatanense). However, 
in the case of wach, | believe he has missed 
the mark, and it is clear that he had little 
confidence in his own etymology. 

For what | believe to be the proper 
etymology, we must turn back to Central 
Mexico, whence the “aztecas, mejicanos”. 
Rather than refer to the stature of the foreigners, 
| believe the reference is to their manner of 
dress and the trade goods they sought in 
Yucatan. Karttunen, citing Molina in her 
An Analytical Dictionary of Nahuatl (1983:56) 
lists “CUACH-TLI [with a long a], large cotton 
blanket, sheet / manta grande de algodon [M].” 
It is likely that the term kwaachtli was used in 
reference to the sheets of cotton cloth that were 
woven in Yucatan and widely traded, like the 
ones on the canoe encountered by Columbus. 
These cotton “sheets” were woven in cottage 
industry on backstrap looms, and were the 
foundation of the Yucatec ipil, the common 
dress of women in the Peninsula (manta now 


refers to commercially woven cotton cloth). 

In many usages of kwaach-tli, the nominal suffix 
would be absent, leaving kwaach, and this could 
readily reduce to wach in Maya contexts. 

The Aztec tilmahtli, Spanish tilma, is just 
such a large cotton sheet, worn tied over one 
shoulder, as seen in copious representations. 
Karttunen (1983:241) defines it as “cloak, blanket, 
an indigenous man’s garment fastened over the 
shoulder / manta [M].” By just what mechanism 
a term for cloth warped into an ethnic term is 
a matter for speculation. But terms referring to 
people often come from the clothing they wear, as 
the slang term “suits” refers to people who wear 
them (business men, FBI agents); border Spanish 
gabachos refers to the people who wear gabanes 
(overcoats), i.e., North Americans (as it earlier 
referred to Frenchmen along the Pyrenees [de 
Gamez 1973:1235]); British slang gave us “cop” 
from the copper buttons worn by police, and the 
American revolutionaries were pitted against 
Red Coats. Much later, Green Berets defended 
American interests. On the other hand, bartenders 
may refer to their customers by the drinks they 
request: “Here comes ‘dry martini’.” Yucatec 
vendors may have tagged the cotton-seeking 
outsiders likewise: “Here come the manta people! 
jHe' u tal le wacho'obo'!” 

A similar case, in terms of its phonology, is 
that of the name Votan. Votan was a calendric day 
name in highland Chiapas and the Guatemalan 
Cuchumatanes corresponding to Ak’bal in the 
Yucatec Maya calendar, and is variously reported 
as Uotan, Woton, Watan, Wotan, Wotonh, and 
Votan (Thompson 1960:68, Campbell 1984:179) 
A historical figure from an island on the trans- 
peninsular Chontal trade route took the calendric 
name 3 Votan (Bassie-Sweet, Hopkins, and 
Laughlin 2015:5): 

Although the etymology of the name Votan 

has long been a mystery, it may have been 

a Nahuatl loanword. Karttunen’s dictionary 

of Central Mexican Nahuatl reports the term 

cuauhtlah (kwaw-tlah) “mountain, wilderness, 

forest (montaña, arboleda o bosque)” from 

the entry quauhtla in Molina’s 1571 vocabulary 
continued on next page 


On the Yucatec Maya Term wach, “Aztec, Mexican, Foreigner” 
by Nicholas Hopkins continued 


(Karttunen 1983:64). This is a locative noun, 
a variant of kwawi-tlah, literally “tree place.” 
A cognate term in a Salvadoran variety of 
Nahuat is cuhtan (kuh-tan) “monte, campo” 
(Geoffroy Rivas 1961). From these two forms 
we postulate a Gulf Coast Nahuat term 
*kwohtan, intermediate between the Central 
Mexican term and the Salvadorean one. It is 
reasonable to imagine *kwohtan (or a similar 
form) being loaned into Mayan as wotan, 
i.e., Votan. Our hypothesis is that this name 
may refer to the earth lord, who goes by 
any names, including Chuj Witz'Ak'lik 
“Mountain-Grasslands’” (i.e., Earth), Kekchi 
Cuul Taq'a “Mountain-Valley” (also Earth), 
and Chol Yum Witz “Mountain Lord,” among 
others... The Votan probanza indicates that 
Three Votan [3 Ak'bal] was a member of a 
neage called Chan and that he was born on 
an island off the coast of Yucatan at a place 
called Valum Chivim (Nine Chivim [9 Cib)). 


In both cases cited, the initial kw of 
a Nahuatl word was reduced to w when the 
term was loaned to a Mayan language. In both 
cases the borrowing was not necessarily direct, 
but could have come to the Mayan speakers 
through Chontal, or even through some 
undocumented trade language, perhaps 
one based on Gulf Coast Nahuat. 
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> Noteworthy Posts in the News: Mesoamerica 
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Huge Site Believed to be Zapotec Found on a Mountaintop in Puebla 


Villagers in Puebla have found two carved stone 
monuments dated too 1,500 years ago on a the 
Cerro de Pena mountaintop, 6000 feet up, probably 
built by the Zapotecs. Archaeologists say the site — 
which in its heyday would have had seven pyramids, 
a ceremonial area and a ballcourt — was indeed 
found by residents of the nearby village of Santa 
Cruz Huehuepiaxtla. The carvings are dedicated 
o the god of the Underworld. Other carvings show 
an iguana, eagle, and a female figure resembling 
the bat god, a deity prevalent in Zapotec culture. 
Eighty-seven glyphs have also been found. 
INAH believes this may be a ceremonial area 
flanked by temples and elite homes. Experts are 
still analyzing the finds, but said the site could 
have been built by people belonging to the Zapotec 
civilization, also known as the “Cloud People”, 
which originated in the area 2,500 years ago and had a sophisticated architecture and style of writing 
based on glyphs. 


cee i d 
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One of the carvings is of a figure with horns 
and claws wearing a loincloth. Photo: EPA. 


BBC News has the report here with many photos: Zapotec Found on a Mountainto 
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Almost Intact Flower Bouquets Found in Teotihuacan 


By Javier Salinas Cesáreo The stems are in good 
condition and still tied with the 
original cotton-made cords. 


Four bouquets of flowers in a very 
good state of conservation dating 
from between zero and 200 AD, corresponding to the first phases 
of Teotihuacan, were found inside the tunnel located under the 
pyramid of Quetzalcoatl, 18 meters from depth. 

The find, which is part of the Tlalocan Project, which 
continues to make more finds in the tunnel located underground 
below the Pyramid of the Feathered Serpent, is considered 
exceptional by archaeologists. It is the first time that such 
well-preserved botanical material has been found in Teotihuacan, which will allow researchers 
to reconstruct some of the rituals that were performed in the tunnel and identify what type of 
flowers or plants were used 

“Although we do not know the exact date of when the flowers were deposited, they must be 
very old and correspond to the first phases of Teotihuacan, between 1,800 and 2,000 years ago. 

This discovery is very important because it will give us indications of the flora that was used for ritual 
purposes. In this same context, while sifting the earth, several kilos of charcoal were found as a result 
of a ritual ceremony that included the burning of seeds and fruits. These were found together with a 
strange looking ceramic sculpture, probably an incense burner”, indicated Sergio Gómez Chavez, 
director of the Tlalocan Project. “We haven't found sufficient time as yet to analyze all of the new finds.” 


La Jornada has the report here (in Spanish) with a video: T/alocan Project Flower Bouquets 
The Daily Mail has the post here with more photos: Four Bouquets of Flowers at Teo 
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O Aztlander Scholarly Focus: Janice Van Cleve 


Yax Kuk Mo: Mover and Shaker in the Maya World 


Any investigation into the history of the Maya 
city of Copan in Honduras must root itself in 
the life and legacy of one man, Yax Kuk Mo. 
His celebrated arrival into the city on February 
8, 427 CE was the pivotal turning point in the 
fortunes of the Copan Valley and for the entire 
southeast frontier of the Maya world. Fifteen 
kings went on to rule the city for the next 400 
years, all claiming their legitimacy from him. 
He was proclaimed on their monuments and 
his final resting place became a holy shrine 
for veneration and worship. 

Yet most of what we know today about 
this dynamic individual is from retrospective 
texts commissioned by his successors. He did 
not dedicate any monuments of his own nor 
did he cause any inscriptions to be made that 
would allow us to follow the course of his life 
from his personal perspective. He ruled Copan 
less than eleven years and there is evidence 
that his son helped him or was even put in 
charge during his later years. 

There are hints, however, that tease 


and suggest his enigmatic presence elsewhere: 


an inscription at Quirigua, a reference to Caracol, 
a peccary skull, a mural in Uaxactun, a statue 
from Tikal, and the famous Altar Q at Copan. 
Most important, we have his remains. Deep 
within Temple 16 at Copan, archeologists 
discovered the 
Hunal Tomb. 
Extensive forensic 


_ grave goods by 
Jane Buikstra and 
_ others (Bell 2004) 
| determined that 
this is the tomb 

of Yax Kuk Mo. 

He was 5'6" tall, 
suffered numerous 
fractures and 
breaks consistent 


The Founder: The Life of Yax Kuk Mo, Mover and 
Shaker in the Maya World, by Janice Van Cleve. 


™ 


with vigorous activity 
and combat, and lived 
to advanced old age — 
somewhere between 
55 and 70. He was not 
native to Copan. Isotope 
analysis shows he was 
originally from the Peten 
region. The Xukpi Stone 
commissioned by his 
son places his death 
in 437 (Copan Note 114). 
| had completed a 
biography of Waxaklajun EO Í 
Ubah Kawill, commonly Artist’s depiction 
known as Eighteen Rabbit, of Yax Kuk Mo. 
the 13th king of Copan, and was naturally drawn 
to investigate Yax Kuk Mo. The facts of his origin, 
age, and death immediately struck me. They place 
him exactly at the time and place of one of the 
most significant events in all Maya history — the 
Entrada! The Maya scribes tell the story in their 
characteristic cryptic brevity on Stela 31 at 
Tikal, starting at column D, row 19: “On 11 Eb 
(January 16, 378) he threw down [D20 probably 
refers to Tikal’s patron Gods] upon his arrival from 
the west, Siyaj Kak, commander in chief. He died 
in pain Chak Tok Ichaak I.” Chak Tok Ichaak was 
the king of Tikal. Siyaj Kak was the commander 
of a military force from Teotihuacan. Siyaj Kak 
subsequently overthrew several other rulers 
and instigated a new form of warfare throughout 
the region. 
This event must have impacted the life 
of Yax Kuk Mo in a big way. A statue of Chak 
Tok Ichaak, called Hombre de Tikal, bears an 
inscription on the back referring to the new regime 
which replaced him. The inscription mentions Siyaj 
Kak and a possible hint to Kuk Mo (Fahsen 1988). 
The Xukpi Stone also links Siyaj Kak and Yax 
Kuk Mo. At Copan, Stelae 63 and J refer to 
Yax Kuk Mo as a “Three Hills Water Lord” which 
places him in Caracol, a major kingdom in modern 
Belize (Stuart 2007). All of this and much more 
was a fascinating task to weave into a biography 
of Yax Kuk Mo, published in 2010. 


References on next page 
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i Upcoming Zoom Events for September 
“ana September 9, 7:30 PM PT « Pacific Coast Archaeological Society Zoom 
“Jade Earth, Turquoise Fire — The Epiclassic Bifurcation of Cosmology, Rank, and Prestige 
in Mesoamerica and the Greater Southwest” with Dr. Rubén G. Mendoza 


Turquoise, a copper aluminum phosphate whose color spans the spectrum of blue through green, 
remains a highly sought-after mineral used in the production of jewelry, ritual paraphernalia, and 
in antiquity, Mesoamerican mosaics and the royal Xiuhtilmatli or “Turquoise Cloak” of the Aztec or 
Mexica Emperors. Despite the fact that the majority of those turquoise deposits sought after were 
located in semiarid regions, including the Southwestern United States (New Mexico, Colorado, 
Arizona, Nevada, southeastern California) and northern Mexico, Mount Chalchihuitl of Cerrillos, 
New Mexico, became the epicenter of the turquoise trade between the US Southwest and 
Mesoamerica. With between one and two million individual turquoise specimens projected for 
Mesoamerica alone, and hundreds of thousands of elements recovered from both Chaco Canyon, 
New Mexico, and Casas Grandes, Chihuahua, Mexico, the formidable extent of trade, exchange, 


and interaction between the US Southwest and Mesoamerica is today construed a given. In an 
effort to clarify the role of trade in prompting heightened levels of long-distance trade and inter-elite 


exchange, this presentation explores the emergence of a Middle Classic (ca. AD 250-550) to Early 


Postclassic (AD 900—1250) “Turquoise Corridor” that fueled the expansion of commercial, ritual, 
and inter-elite interaction and exchange in prestige technologies in the Greater Southwest. Ultimately, 


| contend that the “Turquoise Corridor’ delimited and or defined the rise and fall of an oscillating 
frontier of compound chiefdoms and ports of trade in both Mesoamerica and the US Southwest. 
Dr. Rubén G. Mendoza is an archaeologist, writer, photographer, and founding faculty member 
of the School of Social, Behavioral, and Global Studies at CSU Monterey Bay. He has conducted 
archaeological and ethnohistorical investigations in the California missions and the Spanish Royal 
Presidio of Monterey, in addition to his work on Amerindian and Spanish colonial sites in the 
US Southwest and Mesoamerica. The Untold Story of the Americas Before Columbus 
(an 8-part docudrama mini-series) produced by Arrow Productions, Canada. 


Email a registration request to membership@pcas.org by noon on the day of the meeting. 
You will receive an email shortly with a link to the Zoom meeting. 


Yax Kuk Mo: Mover and Shaker in the Maya World, 


by Janice Van Cleve continued 


Stuart, David: 
1996 The Arrival of Strangers. Extract of a 
paper presented at Princeton University. 
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: Upcoming Zoom Events for September continues 


September 11, 5:30 PM MT « American Rock Art Research Association Zoom 


“Twenty-three years of Indigenous-based research on the rock art of Minnesota’s Red Rock Ridge” 
with Thomas Sanders ye 


The cultural landscape of Southwest Minnesota’s Red RockRidge is the 
greatest concentration of rock art in the Midwest. Sixteen miles of the 
Ridge contains 27 petroglyph sites on its 311 Sioux quartzite outcrops, 

six petroform sites, one pictograph site, rock cairns, sacred springs, 
sacred waterfalls, and countless lithic scatters. The petroglyph sites have 
over 8000 American Indian images carved into them Most of the Ridge’s 
carvings are found at Jeffers Petroglyphs Historic Site on an irregularly 
shaped, 300-yard-long by 50-yard-wide exposed Sioux quartzite rockface. The rock carvings are 
diverse in style and subject matter. 


Some of them illustrate bison, salamanders, turtles, elk, human figures, birds, leather bags, 
and various weapons (atlatls, spear points, arrowheads, and lances). Some of the carvings express 
narratives. Others have been described as abstract by researchers. Their creators made them 
over an estimated 11,500 years, with the earliest dating to 9,500 BCE and the most recent to the 
1600s or 1700s CE. The Ridge is a unique destination site for ancient travelers from across 
North American who recordedcultural traditions otherwise lost to history. 


Rising one hundred feet above the plain, the Ridge dominates the landscape. Its highest points 
created observation posts where ancient hunters monitored herds of elk and bison miles away. 
Its diverse habitats create vibrant and diverse plant communities that produce many medicines 
and foods. Its rocky surfaces are the color of life-giving blood. The Ridge speaks its sacredness 
to all. People from distant parts of the continent have been drawn to the area since it was free 
of glacial ice 12,500 years ago. The water necessary for life emerges from springs on the slopes 
of the Red Rock Ridge. These springs form the headwaters of the Little Cottonwood, Cottonwood, 
and Watonwan Rivers, whose waters flow through the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. Ancient 
people followed these rivers upstream to their origins to worship at these sacred upwellings 
of water, leaving their prayers with the carvings. The Dakota homeland includes the southwest 
Minnesota ridge. This presentation will show examples of the Ridge’s rock art and discuss ongoing 
23-year-long Indigenous-based research by the Red Rock Ridge Research Group made 
of Dakota elders and archaeologists. 


Sanders worked at historic sites for 35 years. From 1998 until 2016, he was the Site Manager 
at the Minnesota Historical Society’s Jeffers Petroglyph Historic Site. With the guidance and 
participation of members from the Arapaho, Cheyenne, Dakota, Lakota, Shoshoni, and Anishinaabe 
communities, he developed the educational and preservation programs at Jeffers Petroglyphs. Sand- 
ers has worked with Dakota Elders to record and preserve cultural histories, traditional 
parables and interpretations of the carvings and culture sites along the Red Rock Ridge. He retired 
after 28-years with the Minnesota Historical Society but is still engaged in the preservation and 
archaeology of the Red Rock Ridge. Since 2011, he has been a principal investigator along 
with Hamline University’s Brian Hoffman on archaeological surveys for over 1400 acres along the Red 
Rock Ridge. Tom is employed as an Indigenous Archaeology Specialist at Hamline University. He is 
a member of the Council for Minnesota Archaeology, Plains Anthropological Society, and 
the Society for American Archaeology. He has an M.A. in Interdisciplinary Archaeological Studies 
from the University of Minnesota. 


Register for the ARARA zoom at this hyperlink: httos://arara.wildapricot.org/event-4455907 


This event is free to ARARA members, Facebook members, Non-members, and URARA members. 
Access and bookmark the registration link above, and plan to join with us! 
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‘<> Noteworthy Posts in the News: South America 


Peru’s Incan Rope Bridges Are Hanging oY a Thread 
By Lidio Valdez and Cirilo Vivanco ks 


A remarkable ancient technology and tradition 
of creating suspension bridges to unite communities 
in the Andes is sadly fading into history. 

The global appreciation of the hanging 
bridges of the Andes goes a long way back. In 
1877, American archaeologist E. George Squier 
published Peru: Incidents of Travel and Exploration 
in the Land of the Incas, in which he devoted a few & 
pages to the great hanging bridge over the Apurímac Pag 


River on the main road to Cuzco. The bridge was ee 

built over a gigantic valley, enclosed by enormous e i i l 
and steep mountains. The over 40-meters-long This drawing from American archaeologist E. George 
structure, entirely made of plant materials, was Squier's 1877 book on Peru shows a rope bridge over 


: . : : the Apurímac River. E. G Squier/Wikimedia C ; 
hung from massive cliffs on both sides. To Squier, p E eee 


the bridge looked like a mere thread, a frail and swaying structure, yet frequently crossed by people 
and animals, the latter carrying loads on their backs. Travelers timed their day’s journey to reach 
the bridge in the early hours of the day before the strong winds came that made the bridge sway 
“like a gigantic hammock.” 

Long before Squier, Spaniards were impressed with the Inca hanging bridges too. Early 
Spaniards, such as Pedro de Cieza de León, were fascinated. But the arrival of the Spaniards 
had devastating effects for local Indigenous peoples. Europeans brought diseases that decimated 
the Indigenous populations. Communities were reduced or totally deserted. Spaniards’ interest in 
precious minerals, such as gold and silver, also switched the efforts of Indigenous peoples to other 
activities, often leaving unattended other communal obligations, such as building the bridges. 


SAPIENS has the report here: Incan Rope Bridges 


Amazing Ancients’ Rock Art Discovered in Remote Amazon Forest 


Tens of thousands of ice age paintings across a cliff face 
shed light on people and animals from 12,500 years ago. 
One of the world’s largest collections of prehistoric rock 
art has been discovered in the Amazonian rainforest. 
Hailed as “the Sistine Chapel of the ancients”, 
archaeologists have found tens of thousands of paintings of ©" 
animals and humans created up to 12,500 years ago across § 
cliff faces that stretch across nearly eight miles in Colombia. 
Their date is based partly on their depictions of now-extinct 
ice age animals, such as the mastodon, a prehistoric 
relative of the elephant that hasn’t roamed South America SA PARON G 
for at least 12,000 years. There are also images of the Many of the paintings are very high up, some 


palaeolama, an extinct camelid, as well as giant sloths so high they can only be reached by drones. 
and ice age horses. Photo: Marie-Claire Thomas/Wild Blue Media. 


These animals were all seen and painted by some of the very first humans ever to reach 
the Amazon. Their pictures give a glimpse into a lost, ancient civilisation. Such is the sheer scale 
of paintings that they will take generations to study. 


The Guardian has the report by Dalya Alberge here: Ancient Rock Art 


Upcoming Zoom Events for sentemher continued 
September 13, 6 PM ET 
Pre-Columbian Society of NY Zoom 


PNA 
tas a 
September 12, 3:00 PM CT 
Illinois Archaeological Survey Zoom 
“Lithic Use-Wear Evidence of Middle Woodland “Connecting the Dots: Teotinuacan’s Imperial 
Pearl/Shell Bead Production at the Crane Site, Presence in Early Classic Mesoamerica, 
Greene County, Illinois” c A.D. 350-550” with Jesper Nielsen 
with G. Logan Miller, Kenneth B. Farnsworth, Register at this hyperlink: 
and Brad H. Koldehoff. Teotihuacan Imperial Presence 
In this talk, | discuss current knowledge 
of what may have been the largest empire 
in Pre-Columbian Mesoamerican history — 
controlled from the sprawling capital of 
Teotihuacan in the central Mexican highlands. 


Access the event via this hyperlink: 
Pearl-Shell Bead Production 
Use password: 706923 
Head of Studies, Department of Cross Cultural 
and Regional Studies, University of Copenhagen. 


This event is free and open to the public, 
but you must registrater at the link above. 


Jesper Nielsen is Associate Professor and 


Tens of thousands of pearl/shell beads 
have been recovered from Middle Woodland 
mounds across the Eastern Woodlands 
yet no site contained evidence for the intensive 


manufacture of pearl/shell beads until now. 
SAPIENS 
Anthropology Magazine 


SAPIENS 


Archaeology | Biology | Culture | Language 


SAPIENS is an editorially independent digital 
magazine about the human world. It’s about 
how we communicate with each other, why 
we behave kindly and badly, where and 
when we evolved in the past, and how we 
live and continue to evolve today. It’s about 
the relationship between our laws and ethics, the cities we build, and the environment 
we depend on. It’s about why sex, sports, and violence consume and intrigue us, what life 
was like in centuries past, where we might be headed in centuries to come, and much more. 
In January 2016, we launched SAPIENS with a mission to bring anthropology — the study 
of being human — to the public, to make a difference in how people see themselves and the 
people around them. Our objective is to deepen your understanding of the human experience 
by exploring exciting, novel, thought-provoking, and unconventional ideas. 
Through news coverage, features, commentaries, reviews, photo essays, and much more, 
we work closely with anthropologists and journalists to craft intriguing and innovative ways 
of sharing the discipline with a worldwide audience. To expand our reach, we syndicate articles 
at The Atlantic, DiscoverMagazine.com, ScientificAmerican.com, and other publications. 
We are fully funded by the Wenner-Gren Foundation, and published in partnership with 
the University of Chicago Press, while maintaining unconditional editorial independence. 
SAPIENS aims to transform how the public understands anthropology. Every piece of content is 
grounded in anthropological research, theories, or thinking. We present stories and perspectives 
that are authoritative, accessible, and relevant — but still lively and entertaining. 
We hope you will return often to SAPIENS, where we strive to regularly deliver fresh, 
delightful insights into everything human. Check out our website soon: Sapiens 


SAPIENS 


3 Upcoming Zoom Events for September continued 


September 15, 2021 ° 8 pm ET ° Insitute of Maya Studies Live Streaming Zoom Event 


“A History of Ancient Maya Ancestor Veneration and Political Authority in the Mopan 
Valley of Western Belize” with Kathryn Brown and Jason Yaeger 


Access and save this live streaming hyperlink to join the event: hitos://usO2web.zoom.us//83808552653 


The Mopan River valley was 
home to a string of closely 
spaced centers, extending 
from Las Ruinas de Arenal 
in the south to Buenavista 

del Cayo in the north. 

Thanks to over six decades 

of concerted fieldwork by 
several long-term projects, 
we have excellent data for 
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Isomorphic view of Xunantunich derived from 


Late Classic stone and stucco 


mask depicting Chahk, flanking reconstructing the region’s LIDAR survey data showing the El Castillo 
the stairway to Structure 3b at political history. Many of acropolis (central) and the defensive features 
Buenavista del Cayo. these centers were initially on the ridge south of El Castillo. 


occupied in the Early or Middle Preclassic, but they had distinct histories, becoming powerful 
political centers at different times over the course of the Preclassic and Classic periods. In this talk, 
we examine the phenomenon of ancestor veneration as one important line of evidence for 
reconstructing the political history of this region and for understanding how the nature of political 
authority and political organization changed over the course of nearly two millennia, 
from the Middle Preclassic period to the Terminal Classic period. 


M. Kathryn Brown is the Lutcher Brown Jason Yaeger is the President’s Endowed 
Endowed Professor of Anthropology at the Professor of Anthropology at the University of Texas 
University of Texas at San Antonio. For over at San Antonio. An anthropological archaeologist, 
three decades, her research has examined one he directs the Mopan Valley Archaeological Project, 
of anthropology’s fundamental topics, the origins which studies the organization of ancient Maya 
of complex societies, using the ancient Maya of households and communities, Maya political 
Belize as her primary case study. Since 2005, she organization, and the dynamic relationships among 
has directed the Mopan Valley Preclassic Project. climate, environment, and society in western Belize. 


Join in the fun of sharing Maya Studies on the IMS Facebook page! 


There’s a lot of friendly sharing going on, on the IMS Facebook page. Access this link and “Like” us: 
IMS_Facebook_page Join in the fun and share what interests ene FETE are some recent ponie 


Posted by Elaine Schele: 

The Palenque “Initial Series Vase” 

from Palenque records the accession 

date of a man named Wak Kimi Janab’ 

Pakal Ill on 9.18.9.4.4.7 7 K'an 17 

Muwan (Julian date of 13 Nov 799). 

That date is on the side you cannot see 

here. The king cannot be placed in 

= the accession line of Palenque, but 
= this man may have been the last known = i 
Wa ruler of the city. His first two names in Posted by Marta Barber: 

English mean “Six Death’. The vase was discovered by Alberto Ruz Aerial view of the Chankillo Solar 
in Group III (now known as Murciélagos Group) at Palenque. On Observatory near Casma, Peru. 
this side of the vase is a date that represents what is known as the Chankillo, the is an UNESCO 
819 Day Count Calendar — 9.18.7.10.13 1 B'en 11 Sutz' (Julian Wolrd Heritage site. Photo by: 
date 1 Apr 798). (source: Peter Mathews). Photo by Linda Schele. Janine Costa / AFP. 
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September 16, 7:00 PM PT 
Old Pueblo Archaeological Center Zoom 


“The People Behind the Petroglyphs: The 
Cultural Landscape of the Lower Gila River” 


with Anthropologist Dr. Aaron M. Wright 
Register at this hyperlink: 


The People Behind the Petroglyphs 


The lower Gila River in southwestern Arizona 
is renowned for the sheer abundance and 
uniqueness of the petroglyphs adorning the 
cliffs and buttes lining it. Places such as the 
Painted Rock Petroglyph Site and Sears Point, 
and a growing campaign to establish a national 
monument or conservation area attest to the 
richness, value, and significance of this cultural 
landscape. Lesser known, though, are the 
Indigenous communities responsible for 
populating the landscape with such a stunning 
array of images. Hohokam and Patayan 
cultural traditions are often mentioned, but the 
relationship between them and each’s role 
in constructing the cultural landscape we 
see today has long puzzled researchers. 
Based on his four years of directing intensive 
archaeological survey, and analyzing over 
30,000 petroglyphs in the lower Gila Valley, 
Aaron Wright will highlight some of what 
this work has revealed. He will pay particular 
attention to relating the region’s petroglyphs to 
their nearby archaeological habitation sites in 
an effort to better understand the people behind 
it all. Dr. Wright is a Preservation Anthropologist 
with Archaeology Southwest, Tucson. 


Upcoming Zoom E vents for sentember continued 


September 20, 7:00 PM MT 


Arizona Historical and Archaeological 
Society Zoom 


“Early Formal Ceremonial Complexes 
and Olmec-Maya Interaction” 


with Takeshi Inomata and Daniela Triadan 
Register at this hyperlink: 


Olmec-Maya Interaction 


The origins of Maya civilization and its relationship 
with Olmec civilization have long been debated. 
To examine this question, we have been conducting 
archaeological investigations at Ceibal, Guatemala, 
and in the Middle Usumacinta region in southeastern 
Mexico. In Mexico, we identified the site of Aguada 
Fénix, with a rectangular artificial plateau measuring 
1,400 m in length and dating to 1,050-750 BCE. 
This is the largest and oldest monumental 
construction in the Maya area. This find encouraged 
us to expand our study of similar formal ceremonial 
complexes by analyzing LIDAR data. By examining 
low-resolution lidar obtained by the Mexican 
government, we covered an area of 85,000 km2, 
including the Olmec region and the western Maya 
lowlands. The identifications of many complexes, 
most of which were not known to archaeologists 
before our research, transform our understanding 
of the emergence of Mesoamerican civilizations. 


Takeshi Inomata is a professor at the School 
of Anthropology, University of Arizona. He has 
been conducting archaeological investigations 
at Aguateca and Ceibal, Guatemala, and in the 
Middle Usumacinta region, Mexico, to examine 
social change in southern Mesoamerica. 
Daniela Triadan is a professor in the School of 
Anthropology, University of Arizona. She has been 
conducting extensive field and laboratory research 
in the American Southwest and Mesoamerica. 


September 21, 6:00 PM MST ¢ Denver Art Museum Zoom 
"Recovering the History of the Fiery Tortoise Lord” 


Register at this hyperlink: Denver Fiery Tortoise Lord 


In this talk, follow along with Victoria Lyall, Jan and Frederick Mayer Curator of Art of the Ancient Americas, 
as she pieces together the identity of a mysterious Maya king and reconstruct his role in the golden age of 
Cancuén. In 1971, the Denver Art Museum acquired several stone fragments belonging to a Maya monument. 
When put together, the fragments revealed the profile of a portly man attired in the elaborate regalia of royalty 
with a singular headdress notable for its abundance of aquatic imagery. The absence of any inscriptions 
and the damage to the work initially impeded identification relegating this Maya ruler to oblivion. 

However, recent fieldwork in the western region of Guatemala by Arthur Demarest and his team 
revealed a substantial port city at the headwaters of the Pasion River, the kingdom of Cancuen, 
whose power derived from its riverine surroundings 


Ticket required, discount for members, free for Museum Friends and students 
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=: Upcoming Live Event for September 


September 23, 6:30 PM ET 
Walters Art Museum Live Lecture (Baltimore Maryland) 
“Jewelry and Power in the Ancient Americas” with Orlando Hernandez-Ying 


Orlando Hernandez-Ying, Adjunct Professor of Art History and Art Appreciation/Postdoctoral 
Curatorial Researcher at The Hispanic Society of America, NY., gives a lecture on the importance 
of gold and jewelry and power dynamics in what is now considered Central and South America. 
After the lecture, Ellen Hoobler, William B. Ziff Jr. Associate Curator of the Art of the Americas, 
moderates a question and answer session with Orlando. 


This program takes place in the Walters’ Graham Auditorium; a reception will follow. 


Orlando Hernandez-Ying is an alumnus of Universidad Santa Maria La Antigua Mass 
Communication Program. In 2001, as a Fulbright scholar, he completed his M.A. in Museum 
Studies at New York University, and in 2009, his doctoral program in Art History at the Graduate 
Center City University of New York focusing on Latin American Art of all eras (Precolumbian, 
Colonial, and Modern). The art historian and curator has taught at NYU and The New School 
in New York, and Tulane University in New Orleans. 


For more information, visit this website: The Walters Art Museum 
OND, 


Noteworthy Posts inthe News: South America 


Growing Violence at 1000 BCE in the Atacama Desert of Chile 


By Bridget Alex 


At 1000 BCE, ancient Andeans tried farming in the driest desert 
in the world, the Atacama Desert in northern Chile. At this time, 
violence exploded with folks using maces, knives, and hunting 
weapons. They were fighting over water and fertile land. 

Graves excavated between 3,000-1,400 years old show 
snapped ribs, broken collarbones, facial mutilation and puncture 
wounds in the lungs, groin and spine. At least half of the injuries 
look like they were fatal blows. 

There are skinny patches of fertile land in the Atacama 
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Desert where inhabitants irrigated, planted corn, chiles and Weapons such as tethered bolas 
other crops. were probably used to cause head 
Researchers studied the remains of the dead and found half trauma. Courtesy of Raul Rocha. 


of the injuries in the dead were fatal. This level of violence is much higher then found in other 
nearby regions. Males and females were battered, but child abuse is rare. Mace injuries, stabbings 
were common. The lab at the University of North Carolina studied dental remains from 31 individuals 
with injuries and 38 individuals with no injuries. They found no foreigners. Some ate a largely 
seafood diet, others ate food from the valley. So there was conflict between fisherman and farmers. 
They found spear throwers, knives and other weapons in the graves. Rock art depicts warriors 
with headdresses and bows and darts. In one village, massive walls were built with stocked sling 
stones. El Nino cycles around 1000 BCE caused less reliable seafood catch, and drought in the 
valleys. So wars began over land, water, and food. 
The research will be published in the Journal of Anthropological Archaeology. 


Smithsonian has the report here: Violence in the Atacama Desert 
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Upcoming Zoom Events for sentemher continued 


September 24, 7:00 PM CT 
Maya Society of Minnesota Zoom 


“Otherness, Migration, and Ritual Violence in Epiclassic Central Mexico: 
A Bioarchaeological Perspective” 


with Sofía Pacheco-Forés, Ph.D 
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Access the event via this hyperlink: 
Epiclassic Central Mexico 
The Epiclassic period (600-900 CE) in central Mexico is often described as a time of dramatic 
socio-political reorganization characterized by increased migration into the region and elevated 
levels of violence. Because of the relative paucity of human skeletal remains dating to this time 
period, however, there was limited bioarchaeological evidence of these phenomena. Here, 
| discuss my research examining direct evidence of migration and violence in the central Mexican 
Epiclassic period. | analyze the human skeletal remains from the shrine site of Non-Grid 4, 
located in the northeastern Basin of Mexico, where approximately 180 individuals were ritually 
sacrificed and interred. | combine social identity theory, the ethnohistoric record, traditional 
bioarchaeological analysis, and isotope biogeochemistry to understand who was targeted 
for ritual violence in Epiclassic central Mexico and why. 
y, 


Noteworthy Posts inthe News: Maya 


The Rise and Fall of a Maya Bannerman ` 


By Eric A. Powell 


June 24, 726 CE: Ajpach 'Waal met with the great 
18 Rabbit at Copan in Honduras. Ajpach 'Wall 
was from El Palmar 200 miles away over rugged 
terrain, a month on foot away. The meeting was 
memorialized on a monument at Copan and on 
a monument at El Palmar. Ajpach 'Waal’s title 
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was “Bannerman.” He may be buried near the A Maya vase painting depicts a procession of men 
monument. The monument was constructed identified by hieroglyphs as Lakam, an obscure official 
on September 14, 726 CE. There is a staircase title that is translated as “Bannerman”. Courtesy of Justin 
with 164 limestone block glyphs, unusual for Kerr, K-5763, Justin Kerr Maya Vase Archive, Dumbarton Oaks, 


: . F Trustees for Harvard University, Washington, D.C. 
a site so small. The ruler of Calakmul is depicted, y 2 


belonging to the Snake dynasty. Ajpak 'Waal went to Copan on behalf of the king of Calakmul, 
perhaps to broker an alliance against Tikal. 

Ajpjk 'Waal was a royal diplomat or Lakam. The possible burial site of Ajpoach was very 
modest. The bones found indicate the life of a man who had malnutrition and possibly scurvy. He 
had shin injuries possibly related to playing the ballgame, and ballplayers are depicted in the glyphs. 
He had severe arthritis, just like you may have experienced hiking long distances over rugged terrain. 
He had jade and pyrite teeth inlays. 

First discovered by University of California, Riverside, archaeologist Kenichiro Tsukamoto and 
his team in 2009, the staircase is composed of blocks carved with hieroglyphs that celebrate Ajpach’ 
Waal’s lineage, his journey to Copan, and his relationship to the king of El Palmar as well as to the 
ruler of the mighty city of Calakmul, some 30 miles to the west. 


Archaeology.org has the report here: Rise and Fall of a Maya Bannerman 


Institute of Maya Studies Zoom 


“The Sea-Floor Survey of Ek Way Nal, Belize” 
with Heather McKillop, Louisiana State University 


Ek Way Nal is a large underwater site, the 
N remains of a former salt-making site, located 
SED in the marsh groves along the Caribbean coast 
of Belize. Over the years, she and her team have 
excavated a lot of ocarinas, Belize Red serving 
bowls, stone tools, a jadeite gouge with 
a rosewood handle, as well as 300 wooden 
posts marking the walls of at least 10 buildings. 
At the nearby K’ak’ Naab’ site, they discovered 
the only known surviving Classic Maya 
wooden canoe paddle. 


Recent live Streaming Events You May Have Missed 
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Getty Research Institute on YouTube 

“Nahua Voices on the Conquest of Mexico” 
The video to our public reading of Book 12 of the 
Florentine Codex is now up on the Getty Research 
Institute YouTube channel. Hear this 16th-century 
Mexica narrative of the conquest of Mexico read out 
loud in Nahuatl, Spanish, and English! 


Click on this active hyperlink for the version 
in English, and enjoy the view: Click on this active hyperlink to access the event: 
h 
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Looking Towards the Future: Our November Aztlander Zoom 
i Hohokam and Mimbres Rock Art and Ideology 
with Allen Dart, Executive Director of the Old Pueblo Archaeology Center 


Tuesday, November 16 • 7 PM CST ¢ 8 PM EST (A zoom link will be shared in the October Aztlander) 
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Hohokam. 
Mimbres 


A Mimbres anthropomorphic 
petroglyph. Photo by Allen Dart. 


Hohokam and Mimbres areas of cultural 
influence. Illustration by Allen Dart. 


Some Hohokam anthropomorphic 
petroglyphs. Photo by Tom Herrick. 
Comparison of 1000-1130 CE Mimbres-culture petroglyphs in New Mexico and contemporaneous 
glyphs of the Hohokam culture of southern Arizona helps define the limits of these two ancient 
southwestern cultures. Aspects of their rock art and other material culture also provide clues to their 
different ideologies. Certain icons are common to both Mimbres and Hohokam rock art, whereas each 
culture also exhibits repeated motifs that apparently were not produced by the other. Comparing and 
contrasting the shared and unshared rock art images, and other aspects of Mimbres and Hohokam 
cultures, suggests similarities as well as differences in their respective religious practices and beliefs. 
Registered Professional Archaeologist Allen Dart has worked in Arizona and New Mexico since 1975 
or federal and state governments, private companies, and nonprofit organizations. He is the executive 
director of Tucson’s nonprofit Old Pueblo Archaeology Center, which he founded in 1993 to provide 


educational and scientific programs in archaeology, history, and cultures. 
Check out the OPAC website at this hyperlink: www.o/dpueblo.org 
Old Pueblo Archaeology Center is a 501(c)(3) nonprofit organization whose mission is to educate children and adults 


to understand and appreciate archaeology and other cultures, to foster the preservation of archaeological and historical sites 
and to develop a lifelong concern for the importance of nonrenewable resources and traditional cultures. 


Q} Recent Live Streaming Events You May Have Missed wns 
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Peabody Museum Lecture on YouTube ArchaeoEd Podcast from Ed Barnhart 
“The Origins of Maya Civilization: “The Fanged Deity” 
Click on this hyperlink to access the Podcast: 


New Insights from Ceibal” 
Click on this active hyperlink and enjoy the view: 


New Insights from Ceibal 


In the 1960s, Gordon Willey and a team of 
Harvard archaeologists led the investigation of 
Ceibal, a Maya site in Guatemala. Their research 
revealed that Ceibal was a very early settlement, 
one that predated the cities constructed in the 
heyday of Maya civilization. Recent excavations 

in Ceibal, directed by Takeshi Inomata and á : y, \ 
Daniela Triadan, have produced exciting new ae Pe 
findings, including the discovery of what is considered The Fanged Deity is a ubiquitous character 
in ancient Andean art. His identity as the 
same creator deity over thousands of years, 


Eds Fanged Deity Podcast 


the earliest ceremonial complex in the Maya 
owlands, dating to 950 BCE. Inomata and Triadan : ; 
discuss the new discoveries and what they reveal through multiple cultures and from Columbia 
about the origins of Maya culture and society. to Chile, is my own potentially paradigm-shifting 
This Gordon R. Willey Lecture was co-presented by theory. Join me as | explain why | believe 
the religions of ancient South America 


the Museum of Science, Boston and the Peabody 
were essentially monotheistic. 


Museum of Archaeology & Ethnology. 


Live Streaming Events on YouTube Channels 


Each of these names are hyperlinks to access the channels of your choice. 
Click on them, and they will open for you in another browser window. 


Ancient Americas Arizona State Museum 
Mark Van Stone 


Amerind Foundation 
Peabody Museum Lectures 


ArchaeoEd Podcast 
Penn Museum 
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Archaeological Conservancy 
Archaeology Cafe School for Advanced Research 
Smithsonian Native American Museum 


Archaeology Southwest 
ArchaeologyTV Teotihuacan: City of Water, City of Fire 


We hope that you have enjoyed this issue of The Aztlander! 
Feel free to contact us to leave your comments and suggestions for future issues. 


The Aztlander is announced to thousands of Ancient Americas enthusiasts. If you would like 
to donate to sponsor an ad for your business or organization, remember we provide hyperlinks, 


so folks can immediately access your website for products, services, book sales, etc. 


Contact Jim Reed by copying and pasting his email address into the “To:” line of an email: 
Jim Reed: mayaman@bellsouth.net 


Contact Michael Ruggeri by copying and pasting his email address into the “To:” line of an email: 
Mike Ruggeri: michaelruggeri@mac.com 


